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to know almost every one and everything. They had the best
society of men and minds, and the joy of creativeness, an
intellectual feast the like of which can scarcely occur again.
The characters of Goethe and Voltaire differed greatly from
each other. Goethe was serene, ' Olympian,' indifferent to
world politics, only interested in culture, in purely scientific
inquiry, in art and letters. There was a classic calmness about
his spirit, which showed his kinship with the Greeks, with the
unruffled nature and simplicity of the expression, for instance,
of the Venus of Milo. The classical spirit exists with difficulty
to-day. "Antiquity will retain for some time yet for the
initiated the grace of its arts and the charm of its eternal and
simple wisdom; then it will vanish into night. A hundred
years ago it was the light. All cultured men found in classical
antiquity the life of their intelligence. They found there the
perfection of form and thought."1 Such, essentially, was
Goethe's view. Voltaire, it is true, was, in a sense, classical,
but with affinities to Latin rather than to Greek studies. The
strong-minded men of the Roman Republic appealed to him,
with their ideal of a universal and equal law, their passion for
sane order and justice. But at this point the classical affinity
of Voltaire ceased. There was nothing serene about him. He
was never tranquil. Incessantly busy, active, unsettled; living
amid conversations, recitations, dramatic performances, dra-
matic compositions; writing pamphlets, championing prisoners,
attacking out-of-date institutions, exposing shams, thrusting
at unchallenged forces of the Church and at the Christian
religion itself; buying, selling, investing; generous, hospitable;
overflowing with ideas, plans, and ambitions, Voltaire is a type
of the restless genius for whom no task is too great, no avenue
of human enterprise too remote. Yet he and Goethe had, at
any rate, one great thing in common: they were above the
prejudices that still persisted from the days of medieval dark-
ness, and above other prejudices which post-Renaissance
Europe had produced. They were open-minded men, not
confined and warped by inhuman misconceptions drawn from
1 E. Lavisse, La J&messe du Grand Frtd&ic, p. 43.